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BRIDGES, ARTISTIC AND INARTISTIC 

No artificial feature of European landscape is more pleasing to the 
tourist than the aesthetic character of its bridges, and no feature 
of the American landscape is a greater abomination. Throughout 
Europe, with occasional exceptions, these monumental public works, 
spanning rivulet, river, and gorge, seem to fit into and form an essen- 
tial part of the scenery. In America the same class of structures is 
for the most part a disfigurement. 

In the one case, we are rarely conscious of a discordant element in 
the picture presented. In the other, we feel that man has perpetrated 
a blunder, and deliberately marred the beauty of nature. European 
bridges, in a word, impress one as having been constructed, consciously 
or unconsciously, with direct reference to art; American bridges, 
on the other hand, seem to be mere contrivances for the convenience 
of travel, in which the idea of utility is so dominant as to preclude 
the very thought of grace and fitness. 

Nothing can be more charming in the British Isles 2nd in the 
continental countries than the innumerable stone arched structures 
we find thrown across streams and ravines, mellowed by time and 
decorated with lichens, their lines often the very embodiment of grace, 
and their solid masonry apparently as enduring as the hills among 
which they nestle. Even bridges of comparatively recent construc- 
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BRIDGE OF THE PO, AT TURIN 



tion in the great 
European cities 
seem to have been 
patterned after 
these earlier "rule 
of thumb" bridges, 
as modern engineers 
have been pleased 
to term them, and 
an effort seems to 
have been made to 
combine utility with 
the principles of 
aesthetics. 

As a rule, the 
older the bridges, the more they antedate the engineering era, the 
more beautiful they are. The old structures are the work of archi- 
tects who studied the conformity of the land 'and who sought to plan 
something fitting and harmonious. Modern engineers, with these 
early examples of structure before them, have endeavored to bend 
their steel trusses into lines of beauty and clothe them in such a way 
as to disguise the baldness of mechanical device. That they have 
been fairly successful, none are more willing to admit than American 
engineers and bridge-builders. 

In this country we have had no antiquity during which bridge- 
builders worked by the "rule of thumb/' In the pioneer days util- 
ity was the sole idea to be compassed. The straight truss, the most 
inartistic of all bridge conceptions, was thrown across short spans. 
Economy and time were regarded as paramount issues by the pro- 
saic bridge-builder, and art scarcely commanded a thought. 

Later in Ameri- 
ca, bridge con- 
struction became 
little more than a 
matter of engineer- 
ing feat. Bridge- 
builders scoffed at 
the achievements 
of early architects, 
who used many 
arches to span a 
comparat i ve ly 
short space, and 
gloried in their 
new-found ability 
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CARTLANE CRAQS BRIDGE, LANARKSHIRE, SCOTLAND 

mous space with a single span. It was once deemed a notable event to 
throw an arch over a three-hundred-foot gorge or stream; it is now a 
comparatively easy trick to span a space three thousand feet wide. 

The slow mastery of the art of bridge-making in the Old World, and 
its gradual evolution under new conditions and new methods of struc- 
ture, are thus apparent throughout Europe in the later and more pre- 
tentious bridges. The poverty and crudity of pioneer days in America, 
the necessity of studying cost and economizing time, and the quick 
development of engineering enterprise in later days are observable 
throughout this country. 

American bridges are not things of beauty — they never have 
been; and if the ambitious spirit of engineering enterprise continues, 
which delights to tempt the impossible, throw precedent to the 
winds, and accomplish feats by means more novel than pleasing, it is 
to be doubted if, with rare exceptions, they ever will be. The critics 
of the Old World, therefore, who come to this country have no hesi- 
tation in saying — and saying with sincerity — that American public 
works, and especially American bridges, are executed without any 
reference to art whatever. They wonder at our enterprise, our abil- 
ity, our ingenuity, and at the same time deplore our lack of taste. 

This is scarcely to be wondered at. Our achievements in the mat- 
ter of bridge-building are the work of engineers who have rejected the 
associate services of architects, and who have been even more disdainful 
of the suggestions of artists and art lovers. "Of those public works," 
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said a competent writer recently, "which, by necessity or custom, 
are confided to engineers rather than to architects, bridges are the 
most conspicuous, and it is in bridges that the reference to art is felt 
most gratefully by its presence in Europe and most painfully by its 
absence in America. " 

This is the age of iron and steel, and in a sense the age of. stone 
is dead. It may seem, therefore, the cavil of querulousness to find 
fault with a form of structure that has been forced upon the world by 
a combination of conditions that did not ^exist when many of the 
artistic bridges of the Old World were constructed. But the conten- 
tion is rightly maintained, that if the modern bridge-builders of Europe 
can preserve in their steel, present-day structures something of the 
grace and charm that obtained in ante-engineerng days, there is no 
reason why we in America should scorn to profit by early examples, and 
should build so many unsightly structures devoid of aesthetic qualities. 

It may be, occasionally, that the exigencies of demand may 
require some remarkable performance of engineering ability under* 
conditions that do not lend themselves to aesthetic treatment. But 
these are the exceptional cases. For every one bridge built in 
America under conditions that make the "rule of thumb,' ' or ancient 
method of procedure, impracticable, hundreds are built under con- 
ditions that make it entirely possible to observe the closest reference 
to art. There is no reason why so many of our bridges should be 
eyesores — blots on the landscape. Indeed, the sins of inartistic con- 
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OLD SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER NIAGARA RIVER 

struction are most observable in the minor bridges, for which condi- 
tions were favorable for fine treatment, than in the greater structures. 
It is to be noted that in the greater bridge enterprises of America 
there is a grace, a charm of form, wholly lacking in the less pretentious 
affairs. To span the East River, for instance, in New York, offered 
almost insuperable difficulties; yet the Brooklyn bridge has a beauty 
of outline apart from that suggested by the wonder of the achieve- 
ment. The same is true of the great bridge spanning the Missis- 
sippi at St. Louis, in which the lines are as beautiful as those of many 
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of the European 

bridges that are 

famous the world 

over. 

And yet over 

many a narrow 

span, where a due 

regard for the nat- 
ural features of 

the land and an 

adequate considera- 
tion of architectural 

form might result 

in a structure of 

surpassing beauty, 

a real enhancement 

of the landscape, we find an .abomination of a truss bridge, or some 

other form of unsightly iron structure that is unsuited to the land- 
scape, and that depends 
for its existence on re- 
peated painting and patch- 
ing. 

The greatest offenders 
in the matter of bridge- 
building in America have 
doubtless been the rail- 
roads, and a competent 
English critic has attributed 
to our enormous and pro- 
gressive railroad enterprises 
much of the evil as re- 
gards bridges of which 
complaint is made. The 
charge seems to be fairly 
well founded. In the Old 
World railroads came as 
the culmination of former 
unsatisfactory means of 
travel. Macadam highways 
and graceful arched bridges 
of enduring masonry ante- 
dated them by ages;- and 
while in many instances the 
railroads renounced old 
models and resorted to 

second bridge, via mala (grisons) novel and inartistic means 
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BRIDGE AT CLUSE, ON THE ARVE, SAVOY 



of spanning stream and chasm, precedents of the bridge beautiful 
were in existence in numbers, and acted as a salutary influence to 
prevent the multiplication of unsightly structures. 

In America, on the contrary, the railroad, after the prairie 
schooner, was the invader of the wilderness. The main object in 
mind was to provide a means of transit; cheapness and rapidity of 
construction were factors of importance; the country was unsettled, 
and hence looks did not count; there was no thought of the future of 
the territory invaded, and consequently no consideration was had 
of fitness or beauty of structure. Straight trusses, double bow-string 
or lenticular trusses, steel arches, cantilevers, pivotal swing bridges — 
anything. was used that lent itself most readily to the mere purpose 
of utility. The aims of the railroad enterprises were subserved, and 
the ends of art were ignored. 

The unsightly railroad structures having been erected throughout 
the country; they formed prototypes for the lesser bridges needed on 
highways and byways, and these multiplied with the development of the 
districts traversed, until there is little room for marvel that European 
visitors, accustomed to the beautiful public works of their own coun- 
tries, should denominate us a people shorn of artistic conceptions. 

I have no desire to institute invidious comparisons, but it is 
almost impossible to refrain from comparisons in considering the sub- 
ject. Suppose, for instance, a straight truss or an inartistic cantilever 
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bridge were substituted for the second bridge, Via Mala, or for the 
Devil's Bridge, Canton Uri, Switzerland: the means of transit would be 
subserved just as adequately as by the artistic stone arches, pictured 
herewith, that span the chasms; but art would be damned forever. Or 
suppose spindling truss bridges were to replace the bridge at Spolleto, 
Italy, or the Cartlane Crags Bridge, Scotland, both of which by their 
massive arched structure suggest alike the thought of beauty and of 
durability: the landscapes would be robbed of features as picturesque 
as the hills and valleys themselves. Or suppose that under the eaves 
of Notre Dame, in Paris, as shown in our illustration, there were in 
place of the graceful sweeps of the arched bridges a couple of mons- 
trosities like the State Street bridge in Chicago, herewith presented: 
we should gain, perhaps, a suggestion of traffic, force, energy, but the 
beauty of the Parisian scene would be lost forever. 

Of course we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that circumstances, 
the necessities of enforced requirements, alter cases, and that a style 
of construction eminently fitted for one place or one purpose would 
be wholly inexpedient for another. But it may be urged with equal 
force that in this day of steel structures, as in the days of the "rule 
of thumb" bridges, the manner of construction may safely be left to 
the engineers, but the form of the finished structure cannot be so 
left. There is need of the work of competent architects, and in 
Europe at the present day architects do take a hand in all such public 
works, and undertake to plan appropriate structures to fit specific 
needs. 

This is one of the main points on which American bridge-builders 
are weak: they presume to dispense with the architects, and let utility 
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or the mere exigency of mechanical construction so dominate the work 
as to kill every suggestion of art. That this is a needless sin against 
taste scarcely needs demonstration. 

The cantilever bridge as we see it in America, for instance, is for 
the most part a structure as devoid of beauty as is the simple straight 
truss bridge. That this results from a needless disregard of artistic 
principles has been amply shown by European bridge-builders. 
Compare the beautiful Mirabeau cantilever bridge, in Paris, the sweep 
of whose arches is as graceful as that of any "rule of thumb" bridge 
of antiquity, with the great cantilever bridge over the Niagara River in 
this country. This latter structure, as shown in the accompanying 
cut, cannot by any license of courtesy be called beautiful. An engi- 
neering feat it certainly is, but it impresses one as a homely, spindling, 
utilitarian span, and nothing more. There is not a line of beauty 
about it. As excuse for this, the builders will doubtless refer to the 
breadth of the chasm and the difficulty of spanning such a distance. 
This, however, would be but begging the question. The real trouble 
is a deliberate renunciation of aesthetic principles. 

Had the builders of the bridge over the Niagara River had the 
same reference to art as did the builders of the Mirabeau bridge over 
the Seine, there is no reason why the former structure should not rival 
the latter in its ' artistic features. The cantilever bridge over the 
Hudson River at Poughkeepsie is equally hopeless from an artistic 
standpoint. Primarily, the cantilever bridge is but a straight road-bed 
supported by brackets, and the successful treatment of the brackets, 
the shaping of them on lines of beauty, as in the Mirabeau bridge, in 
Paris, is all that is necessary to make this form of structure as artistic 
in its effect as the stone arches of antiquity. 

Henry T. Woodbridge. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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